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HOTEL TROPICANA ... HOME OF THE 
ALL-NEW CENTENNIAL EDITION OF THE 
FOLIES BERGERE! 








SATURDAY EVENING POST CALLED HOTEL TROPICANA “THE TIFFANY OF THE STRIP” 


. you'll find it the most complete resort hotel in Las Vegas . . . One-hundred-fifty 
acre vacation wonderland . . . Featuring entertainment’s most exciting names in the 
Blue Room . . . Epicurean adventures in the Gourmet Room, truly one of America’s 
fine Restaurants ... Romance in intimate La Fontaine Lounge .. . The most Juxurious 
rooms and suites in Las Vegas . . . Complete convention facilities and expertly trained 
personnel .. . Sparkling swimming pool in lush tropical setting ... Health Clubs... 
Tennis courts .. . 18-hole Tropicana Championship Golf Course. 
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LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 


Donald O’Connor, thru Sept. 27 
Sammy Davis, Jr., Sept. 28 
Jack Benny, Oct. 26 


HARVEY’S 


New Vaudeville Band, Sept. 15 

Barbara McNair - Jackie Gayle, Sept. 29 

Helen O’Connell - Jerry & Myrna Music, 
Oct. 13 

Shecky Greene, Oct. 31 


SAHARA-TAHOE 


Tony Bennett - Count Basie, thru Sept. 25 
Gene Barry - Special Guest Star, 

Shari Lewis, Sept. 26 
Red Buttons - Vikki Carr, Oct. 10 


RENO-SPARKS 


HAROLDS 


Louis Armstrong, thru Sept. 25 
Vic Damone - Half Bros., Sept. 26 
Guy Lombardo, Oct. 17 

Dick Shawn - Jan Daley, Nov. 7 
Jerry Vale - Chessmen, Nov. 28 


HARRAH’S 


Kay Starr, thru Sept. 20 
Ray Charles, Sept. 21 
Sammy Davis, Jr., Oct. 26 


NUGGET 


Liberace, thru Oct. 11 
Sergio Franchi, Oct. 26 
Fred Waring Show, Nov. 9 
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Comedian GODFREY CAMBRIDGE 
appears in the Bagdad Theatre 

of Milton Prell’s Aladdin Hotel thru 
Sept. 14. 
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SHOWSVILLE USA! 
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HOLIDAY 
Charles Gould’s Satin Strings 


MAPES 
Al Bello Revue 


RIVERSIDE 
Barry Ashton’s “Swingers ’67”' 


PRIMADONNA 
“Oo La Legs” 


PONDEROSA 


Orrin Tucker Orch., Sept. 17 
Ted Fio Rito Orch., Oct. 15 
George Liberace Orch., Nov. 5 
Lenny Herman Orch., Dec. 14 


LAS VEGAS 


CAESAR’S PALACE 


Tony Bennett, Oct. 19 
Tammy Grimes, Nov. 2 
Lou Rawls, Nov. 30 


THUNDERBIRD 


“That Certain Girl” 
Michael Callan, Virginia Mayo, 
Walter Slezak, Dennis O’Keefe 


TROPICANA 
Folies Bergere Centennial 


DESERT INN 


The McGuire Sisters, thru Sept. 27 


“Pzazz! '68,”’ Sept. 28 
FLAMINGO 


Jack Jones, thru Sept. 20 
Bobby Darin, Sept. 21 
Phyllis Diller, Oct. 12 
Miss Peggy Lee, Nov. 16 


PATTI PAGE, always a favorite, 
headlines at the Fremont Hotel, 


Las Vegas, Sept. 28. 





SAHARA 


Robert Goulet - Norm Crosby, Sept. 19 
The Donald O’Connor Show, Oct. 3 
Connie Francis - Pat Henry, Nov. 14 


SANDS 


Frank Sinatra, thru Sept. 19 
Sammy Davis, Nov. 22 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris Revue 


RIVIERA 


“Hello Dolly,’ starring Ginger Rogers 
or Dorothy Lamour 


ALADDIN 

Godfrey Cambridge, thru Sept. 14 

Richard Pryor - Pat Collins ‘‘the hip 
hypnotist,’’ Sept. 15 

Billy Eckstine, Oct. 6 

Redd Foxx, Nov. 3 


DUNES 
Casino de Paris, 1967 edition 


FRONTIER 


Lavish entertainment in the Venus Room. 
International stars, brilliant stage settings. 


MINT 
Suzi Arden, thru Sept. 18 
Jack “Jive” Schaefer Show, thru Oct. 2 
Marlane and the Swinging Dolls, 
thru Oct. 22 


FREMONT 
The Mills Bros. - Morty Gunty, 
thru Sept. 27 
Patti-Page - Howard Storm, Sept. 28 
Frankie Laine - David Frye, Oct. 26 


HACIENDA 
Hank Henry & Cast - Ink Spots 





BARBARA McNAIR talented 
songstress shares the spotlight with 
Jackie Gayle in Harvey’s Pavilion 

of Stars beginning Sept. 29. 
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LTR maintains convenient daily 
THRU-SERVICE schedules from <= 
Phoenix to Seattle. THRU-SERVICEH means extra conven- 
ience...with no changes...no waiting...and convenient 
connections. You complete your trip faster... without 
worry or lost time. And LTR buses are the most modern 
motor coaches on the American road - with individually 
controlled reclining seats, all season air conditioning, and 
complete rest room facilities. 


LTR buses mean luxurious THRU-SERVICE touring. 
WHERE-EVER YOUGO.. .TAKELTR == ::ss:mrwsan suc we, 
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_ Front Cover 


This issue, its cover 

graced by a terrible- 
tempered Chinese dragon, 
is dedicated to the 

Chinese pioneers who helped 
build California and 
Nevada. Cover by Ken 
Webster. 
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THE BRAND... 





Irons glow orange-red on hot coals and the air is 
pungent with the smell of dust and singed hair, 
medicine serums and blowfly ointment. You hear 
the snorting of horses, the cutting hum of whirl- 
ing ropes, bawling calves and bellowing cows, and 
sweaty, cussing cowboys. 


This is the way it is during the spring branding 
ceremony on the Pine Creek Ranch in Nevada’s 
Monitor Valley. Branding, castrating, innoculat- 
ing and dehorning are a sunup to sundown chore 
lasting for about seven days, or until 1,500 
calves are ready for the open range. 


Ranching in Monitor Valley follows traditional 
ways. The ranching operation is located in one 
of the last isolated pockets of the state. There 
are more men than machines. No telephone poles 
weave up the 80-mile valley and no paved road 
has yet invaded its solitude. Between the Monitor 
and Toquima Ranges, about 1,800 cows and 120 
bulls drift through the narrow 10-mile width of 
the valley, feeding on wild grass and watering at 
isolated wells. 
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Brandin 


By Anthony Amaral with branding. photos by Don Holt 





During the summer months, and after the calves 
have been branded, the herd roams the valley 
and foothills. Calves grow and fatten and the 
cows breed. | 


In the fall, the roundup begins. About a dozen 
cowboys will ride for nearly 30 days, moving the 
scattered herds from the hills and back to the 
home ranch. There, the calves are weaned and 
shipped to California. Afterwards the breeding 
herd is again turned loose for the winter months. 
The herds drift farther south during the winter 
since feed is scarcer. But a few of the permanent 
cowboys of Pine Creek Ranch winter at a camp 
southeast of Tonopah to check the herds for 
sickness, and inspect grass conditions and water- 
ing places. 


By spring, the cycle begins again. Mountain snows 
fill the creeks in the valley, green grass lays a 
new color on the land. And hundreds of white- 
faced calves suddenly appear. 


Two months later the corrals again will smell of 
dust and burnt hide. 


THE SPREAD... 
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THE ACTION. 











































**Good cowboys,” says Frank 
Arcularius who runs the Pine Creek 
Ranch as a family enter prise, “are 
scarcer than a fifty dollar gold piece.” 

Frank operates with a few buckaroos who 

are dedicated to the long hours and the ranching 
way of life, along with his two sons, anephew, and 
a few hired cowboys. Santiago Gogenola — he’s 
pointing the branding iron toward you, below — 
is a Basque buckaroo who has worked for Frank 
since 1950. “Santi,” like the others of the 
branding crew, is a team member and each 

is an expert in various skills. They’re old 

hands, for example, at roping a calf with- 

out exciting the entire herd and doing 

the other jobs that go with branding. 








A working rancher, Frank Arcularius, 

left, pitches in to assist his crew. 

The branding operation is not as cruel 

as the smoke from the hot iron might imply. 

A good hand senses just how long the iron must 

be applied to singe the hide — not to burn it — in 

order to leave a distinct brand mark without causing 

pain. That kind of buckaroo skill comes from experience. 
While the Bar Half Circle brand is being applied, other buck- 
aroos are busy dehorning, castrating and innoculating 

for blackleg disease, quickly and painlessly. Two 

minutes later, hardly aware what has happened, 

the calf rejoins its mother. 
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THE ACTION... 
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The intriguing thing about LSD, they say, 
is that it gives you an entirely new perspec- 
tive on practically everything. Substances 
come unstrung — things fly apart — reality is 
disjointed. Then it is all supposed to come 
together again in most beautiful and bizarre 
ways. 

Without benefit of psychedelic drugs of 
any kind, photographers of the Las Vegas 
News Bureau took an experimental trip 
recently to their famed Strip and Casino 
Center. Their purpose—to attempt an 
abstract interpretation of some of the best 
known neon lights in the world. To obtain 
these offbeat photos they took along a strange collection of odds and ends — cut-glass 
bowls, colored bottles and jars and panes of rippled glass. Placed in front of the 
camera lenses these unusual props distorted the familiar Las Vegas landscape, convert- 
ing it into a strange montage of merging colors and whirling shapes. 

WHAT YOU ARE ACTUALLY SEEING — Below, believe it or not, this is Casino 
Center. To get this shot, the photographer used an extremely slow shutter speed, 
then jumped into the air and snapped the picture while in motion. Page 11, the 
marquee of the Aladdin Hotel, taken through a cut glass bowl which broke highlights 
into droplets of color. Page 12, another view of the Casino Center on Fremont Street, 
taken with the camera set. out of focus. Page 13, view of the Dunes Hotel, taken from 
in front of the Flamingo. The camera was intentionally set out of focus and a pane 
of glass was placed at a 45-degree angle in front of the lens, thus making it possible 
to catch the lights from both hotels in a single photo. 


ei Vi 
Photographers Jim Deitch and John Cook of 
the Las Vegas News Bureau experimented with 
an assortment of odd gear to obtain these 
unusual photos. 
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FROM 
ST MMED 
CRINZE2 


By Lillian N. Ninnis 


In 1866, when winter slammed 
down on the Sierra Nevada it 
really meant business. Heavy snow 
started to fall in October. By De- 
cember the slopes of Donner Moun- 
tain were buried 15 feet deep and 
no sign of a letup. This was bad 
news for the western end of the 
lately created transcontinental rail- 
road, The Central Pacific, whose 
Chinese construction crews were 
battling savage storms 6,000 feet 
up the mountain’s precipitous sides. 


They were there to cut a tunnel 
straight through a mountain of 
granite, as formidable a task as 
man could visualize. But the con- 
struction bosses were convinced 
that if anyone were to accomplish 
this herculean task it would be this 
crew of indentured Chinese. 
Burrowing like moles through 
snow drifts 50 to 60 feet deep or 
bobbing along like mechanized 
mushrooms, only the tops of their — 
wool tippets or flat straw hats 














, 
} showing above the crests of tunnels 
| they had cut through the snow, 
| they patiently contended with the 
brutal force of winter. 

Their gains were but inches of 
headway in a day, and too often 


avalanches pitching down the. 


} mountain’s sides buried crews, 
| houses and equipment. Their job 
| was pioneering at its cruelest. No 
| one since the morn of creation had 
| ever before given battle to this 

stronghold of the Sierra Nevada. 
| On January 8, 1863, when 
| ground was broken in Sacramento, 
| to initiate the building of the Cen- 
| tral Pacific Railroad, the weather 
| and everything connected with this 
| gigantic undertaking smiled gra- 
| cious encouragement. Optimism 
and bravado embellished the 
speeches of the dignitaries as they 
outlined their plans and enthusi- 
astically told how the government 
| had pledged subsidies of $16,000 
per mile over what was classified 
as normal construction and 
$48,000 per mile for the grueling 
task of construction over the Sierra 
Nevada — this, plus a land grant 
of 12,800 acres to go with each 
mile of road. But, they warned, 
there were great obstacles to over- 
come. The company must con- 
struct the first 40 miles without 
federal aid as proof of its ability 
| to finish the job. This would mean 
| the 40 miles from Sacramento to 
Auburn. 7 

Another hazard was the similar 
| contract which had been granted 
| to an eastern outfit, The Union 
| Pacific, offering competition from 
| the East. Each company was to 
} work its way independently across 
the continent until the two met 





Spike cere- 
monies held on May 8, 1869, Gov- 
ernor Leland Stanford’s special 
train encountered this westbound 


emigrant caravan. 


The fact that the eastern firm had 
no Sierra to cross did not bother 
the Central Pacific too much. 
One of the working partners for 
The Central Pacific was Theodore 
Dehone Judah, age 34, whose 
dream of a transcontinental rail- 
road had sparked the whole glori- 
ous adventure in the first place. 
Thanks to Judah’s engineering 
skills, the construction heads were 
convinced that they would be able 
to pierce the depths of the moun- 


tain and go on to a splendid 


victory. 

During the building of that first 
40 miles of road the company be- 
gan to realize some of the compli- 
cations that would beset them. 
Money flowed out like lava from 
a hot volcano. Labor was a night- 
mare. Full construction crews be- 
came skeleton crews overnight 
when the mere whisper of a new 
mining strike filtered through. One 
hint and the men were off like bees 
to honey. Irishmen and Cornish- 
men were miners. Italians loved to 
farm. Mexicans didn’t like any 
kind of hard work. Fortunately, 


however, California had a reserve © 


> of cheap labor, Chinese. 


From the Far Pacific 


The Chinese immigration into. 
California had begun many years 
earlier when, on the second day of 
February, 1848, two men and one 
woman arrived from China. From 
that day until late in 1850, 150 


Chinese dared the dangers of a 


mighty ocean to come to a faraway 
land, opening the way for the 
steadily increasing flood of emi- 
grants which followed. On March 
26, 1852, 600 landed in San Fran- 
cisco in a single day. It was esti- 
mated that by 1855 there were 
35,000 Chinese on the Pacific 
Coast, including 2,000 women. Of 
the total Chinese population 
20,000 were miners. 

As the emigration continued, 
companies, or Tongs, were formed, 
supposedly to protect the rights of 
those too inexperienced to look 
after their own interests. The first 
such company was organized in 
1851 and by 1854 five companies 
controlled Chinese California, In 
1853 the first Joss House was built 
in San Francisco and as restaur- 
ants, theaters and shops were 


Often used in decorative art, this 
is the Chinese symbol for long life. 
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added, San Francisco’s Chinatown 
became the commercial and cul- 
tural center for America’s Chinese. 

Mining had attracted the van- 
guard of Chinese across the sea 
and would continue to hold them 
with its golden promise. Precious 
hard metal, be it silver or gold, was 
a language these people under- 
stood. Fine gold, coarse gold or 
nuggets could be washed from the 
streams and hills if one were suffi- 
ciently favored by a gracious Joss 
who would point the way to hidden 
riches. Fatalistically, they believed 
a supernatural power ruled their 
destinies. 

Thus, by 1863 when construc- 
tion of the railroad began, there 
was already a reserve of Chinese 
labor available in California. 

Construction bosses at first re- 
buffed the idea of hiring Chinese, 
but after a crew of 50 was sent out 
on the job on trial a construction 
chief quickly conceded: 

“They learn quickly; do not 
fight; have no strikes that amount 
to anything and are very cleanly 
in their habits. They will gamble 
and quarrel among themselves 
most noisily but harmlessly.” 

Soon after the first 50 little 
brown men appeared in their flat 
straw hats, blue cotton blouses and 
loose pantaloons, the bosses were 
begging for more. Using only 
wheelbarrows, one-horse carts, 
shovels, picks and black powder as 
tools, they could fill ravines, drive 
tunnels, fell trees and perform other 
monumental tasks to tame this un- 


explored land. 

As the work progressed and the 
demand for the good-natured, in- 
dustrious Orientals increased, Cal- 
16 





ifornia’s supply of Chinese labor- 
ers was soon exhausted. As a 


result agents were sent to Canton 


to recruit able-bodied men from 
the rice paddies and mulberry 
plantations. They agreed gladly to 
sign promissory notes for $75.00 
to become The Indentured, filling 
decks and holds of ships bound for 
the land from which they hoped to 
return someday as men of sub- 
stance and importance. 

Of the several ways of conscript- 
ing Chinese labor the most accept- 
able to the State of California was 


‘the indenture system. The majority 


of the indentured came to Cali- 
fornia under the credit-ticket sys- 
tem which meant they were 
shipped from China to America 
after the fare was paid by family, 
friends or the American employer 
to whom they were assigned by a 
middleman. After he had signed 
the indenture the emigrant remain- 
ed in bondage until the original 
debt was paid. The amount of this 
debt, usually supplemented by 
hidden penalties and interest, often 
made full payment impossible until 


_ the job to which the indentured 


was assigned was finished. True, 
as in any system, there were those 
who were able finally to pay off, 
but the majority continued under 


away as ever from the planned-f vr 
reunion with the dear ones at 
home. Yet, this System was one 3 


voluntarily. | 

They came to America but tl y 
stayed Chinese, with no intentio 
of changing their habits, belief: 
ideals. Used to frugality, they lived 
together as they had in China. On — 
the job they were housed in groups. 
of 30 to 40 in a weird conglomera 
tion of canvas tents furnished by 
the company or in makeshift 
shacks they built themselves. it 
their wise preference was for « 
outs in any mound or mount 
base. These were cool in sumr 
and warm and dry in winter. TI 
working shift was from sunrise to 
sunset, six days a week. Their 
wages — $30.00 to $35.00 ¢ 
month payable in hard mon 
preferably gold. 

Each camp had its own 
seer, usually an English-speakin 
Chinese, who took care of the 
roll and deducted each man’s 
sonal expenses and cost of his 
from his earnings. Sundays 
spent washing, gambling 
smoking. Each camp’s food 
prepared by its own Chinese cool 

Writers and historians are 
in agreement about the treatm 
of the Chinese in the construct 
camps, or about the type of fc 
they were given. One fact is of 


Above — Another ancient Chir 
ese symbol, Yin-yang, expresses the 
dualism of the world. Right — 
Hot tea, brought from camp is. 
ens by Chinese carriers, meant ¥ 
come relief to weary crews, 
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| record. They were a healthy lot 


_while other workers were plagued 


| by sickness. Although many of The 


Central Pacific’s records were de- 
-stroyed in the San Francisco earth- 
quake, other records kept in Sacra- 
“mento show the remarkable va- 
‘rieties of Chinese foods which 
were imported by the company for 
the Chinese camps. Dried oysters, 
-cuttle-fish and abalone. Dried 
bamboo sprouts, seaweed and 
-mushrooms. Salt cabbage and five 
kinds of dried vegetable along with 


| four kinds of dried fruit. Chinese 





} bacon, pork and poultry. Sugar, 





sweet rice crackers, vermicelli, 
peanut oil, tea and rice —- but cer- 
tainly, there must have been many 
periods. of time when their diet 
consisted simply of their favorite 
foods, dried fish, rice and tea. 

On the other hand non-Chinese 
laborers ate a “four-B” menu, beef, 
beans, bread, butter — and pota- 
toes — and while working on the 
grade they drank water from any 
stream. These were often polluted. 
The Chinese drank tea which was 
always on tap beside the grade in 
40-gallon whiskey barrels. These 
were freshly filled several times a 


day by carriers from the camp 
kitchens. The cook who prepared 
their meals was also required to 
have a large boiler of water hot and 
ready for baths when the workers 
came off shift. Each man had his 
little tub made from a powder keg 
for a hot sponge bath. This was a 
must every night before the evening 
meal, a ritual which earned them 
the reputation for cleanliness. 
Senator George Hearst remarks 
in his autobiography written in 
1867: “The Chinese are a very 
clean people; I say so understand- 
ingly, because I have traveled with 


cone 











them. I know in the early days, 
after a dusty tramp, that whenever 
we came to water, the Chinese 
would run down, bare their breasts 
and thoroughly wash themselves, 
which I am free to confess, was far 
more than J did. One of my great 
objections to them is that they can 
do more work than our people and 
live on less, and for that reason, if 
they were allowed to come in with- 
out restriction they would drive 
our laborers to the wall.” 

Senator Hearst’s fear of cheap 
labor was shared by many thought- 
ful men. This later brought troubl- 
ous times for the Chinese from the 
Nevada and California Miner’s 
Unions as we will shortly see. 


Success in the Sierra 


The deceptively mild winters of 
1864-65 cradled The Central Pa- 
cific’s construction bosses into a 
false sense of security and they 
weren't geared for the struggle in 
1866 when they faced the Sierra’s 
full winter fury. In this battle 
Crocker’s Pets (as the Chinese 
were called) carried the brunt of 
the construction burden. They 
were a hardy, determined crew, 
working with 2,500 other men and 
over 500 teams. 7 

Even though more than half the 
construction crew was employed 
shoveling snow, so that as many 
as possible could be doing other 
work, it piled up faster than they 
could handle. Then a daring plan 
was conceived. 

The workers were divided into 
three gangs, one returning to Sac- 
ramento to rest and become a re- 
lief for the working gang. The 
working gang began a tunnel 1,659 
18 





feet long through Donner Moun- 
tain while another started grading 
along the Truckee River and up 
the eastern slope of the mountain. 


Next, they sank a shaft from the 


surface at the halfway point and 
now work progressed from the 
middle as well as from both ends. 

Thus, the Chinese took on the 
stupendous task of chiseling a 
path, literally by hand, through 
Donner’s granite heart. They got 
one break at this point. Science 
came through with a remarkable 
gift, nitroglycerine, which was 
vastly more powerful than the 
black powder it replaced. When 
the tunnel-boring Pets broke 
through the east slope of Donner 
in August, 1867, and looked down 
far below to the Truckee River, 
they saw an amazing thing. As far 
as eye could see a solid mass of 


their countrymen dashed about — 
like excited ants. Filling the air 





with their sing-song “talkie-talkie” 


they loaded two-wheeled carts and ~ 
huge flat-bottomed wagons drawn 


by mules or oxen jingling with — 


bells. An unending queue of Chi- — 
nese trotted along, tandem fashion, — 

balancing iron rails from shoulder 
to shoulder which the track a 


then spiked to the rails. 


And when the last spike was g 


driven on May 10, 1869, what be- 


came of the loyal Chinese con- — 
struction crews—The Indentured, 4 


whose numbers had grown to over 
12,000? Where could these faith) 
ful workers go? 


The Lure of Gold 7 S 
Outlawed from the Miner’s Un- — 
ions because the Americans feared — 
they would lower wages and the — 
standard of living they could find © 


no work in the mines. So th 


gathered along the streams with 
their long-toms, screens and sluice ; 
boxes to grub out every particle ot . 
gold remaining in the bedrocks én 3 
the streams after the white men 


departed. When the Chinese we 


through all men could be assured — 


there was not a smidgen left—o 


more reason the Americans were — 
convinced “the chinks must never a 
get a foothold.” 4 

The Virginia City Miner’s Un- — 
ion issued a manifesto to this effect 


Above — Pushing to the Sierra, 


crews were working at a point aI; 
miles east of Sacramento when this F 
photo of a construction train on a 
completed trestle was taken, aroun 5 j 


1866, Right — San Francisco's 
Chinatown in the early days. 
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| after William Sharon employed 
_coolies on the construction of the 
Virginia and Truckee Railroad at 
American Flat. 

For a time after the Chinese 
were hired, the fact went unnoticed 
and construction progressed nor- 
mally, but when some of the Un- 
| ion’s leaders looked down from 
{| Mount Davidson to American Flat 
{ and realized that the Chinese con- 
struction gangs were rapidly grow- 
ing they sprang into action. 

“This horde of Mongolians must 


be stopped!” the Union leaders © 


ordered. 


Consequently, in September, 
1869, approximately 350 miners 
marched on the Chinese camp near 
the Overman Mine. The Chinese 
promptly took to the hills and went 
into hiding. Meanwhile, having 
heard there was to be a demon- 
stration, the local sheriff met the 
marchers and ordered them to go 
home. After a short but heated 
exchange the leader recanted. 
“What the hell, boys,” he pro- 
claimed. “We’ve accomplished our 
purpose. The Chinks have fled!” 
So with colors flying the Amer- 
ican miners marched back to town 


to drink to their “victory.” 

It took tact and ingenuity for 
the V & T officials to convince the 
Union that the railroad must be 
built as quickly and as cheaply as 
possible. The Union was not fully 
won over, however, until Sharon 
signed an agreement that Chinese 
would never be hired in the mines 
of Gold Hill or Virginia City. 

A similar railroad construction 
clash took place in Mono County, 
California, where the Chinatown 
at Bodie was rated among the larg- 
est in the West. There, as in Vir- 
ginia City, the Miner’s Union held 














no regard for the Chinese. They 
could work in menial capacities 
but never in the mines. When the 
Union learned that “chinks” were 
being hired for the construction of 
the Benton-Bodie Railroad, a short 
branch line being built to haul 
timber from the hills around Mono 
Lake, the “boys” were roused to 
action. After several meetings at 
their favorite bars they developed 
a plan of attack — they would 
swoop down on the construction 
camp and dump every man, brown 
or white, into the brackish, burn- 
ing waters of Mono Lake! Forth- 
with, they struck out for the camp. 

When some of the sober heads 
of Bodie heard of the impending 
expedition, a courier was sent to 
warn the camp and the “army” ar- 
rived to find it deserted. Not a 
“Celestial” or a boss was in sight. 
They had all been ferried to the 
island in the middle of the lake. 
Mono Lake, as everyone had 
heard, housed sea-serpents of un- 
believable size and ferocity (the 
_ Indians said they saw them regu- 
larly). This fact, plus an undertow 
that was supposed to carry man or 
beast out of sight forever quickly 
dampened the warriors’ fire. A 
bedraggled, sobered band of cru- 
saders returned to Bodie wearied 
from their 40-mile round trip. Un- 
molested, the Chinese finished the 
grading and Bodie’s “Charlies,” 
“Sams,” and “Johns” went on as 
before—cooking in the hotels and 
boarding houses, peddling vege- 
tables, selling wood and operating 
small laundries of their own. 

Wherever they settled they soon 
established small social centers. 
These would spring up when a for- 
20 








CAVOLD Trea= 


Delays and Dangers of Navigatiort 


ward-looking ambitious man 
would rent a room or modest build- 
ing and equip it with a small store 
of necessities or treats dear to the 
oriental heart. If enough business 
came his way he might rent a cor- 
ner of the room fo a barber or per- 
haps an herb doctor. Next he 
might add a gambling table where 
his customers could indulge in their 
favorite pastime. Thus, in almost 
all of the early mining camps in 
both California and Nevada, would 
emerge a miniature Chinatown. 


They played an important part in 


the life of these camps. 

Bodie’s Chinatown not far from 
Main Street was a small village of 
ramshackle cabins dominated by a 
Joss House, grand with carved 
wood, brass bowls and fat-bellied 
gods, all amid a stifling odor of 
burning punks. Chinese New Year, 
with its clatter of firecrackers and 
heathenish Chinese whoopee, was 





social life of Bodie. During the 


man sometimes retired during the — 




































tolerated as a normal part of the 


celebration the Chinese merchants — 
would hold open house, and visitors — 
strolled along rickity board val ; 
to the tinkling of windbells while 
being treated to small gaily 
striped rice paper bags containing 
lichee nuts, candied ginger, coco: | 
nut and bags of tea. Here and there ~ 
an exquisitely embroidered silk 
handkerchief was graciously of- 
fered, or a china lily bulb which — 
“must bloom before spling or yo 
have velly bad luck.” 4 
Squalid wash houses with tig | 
roofs were scattered here and there 
about town and provided constant — 
temptation to the youngsters. They 
would throw a barrage of rocks on 4 
a tin roof to bring “Charley” or — 
“Sam” to the door, pig-tail flying — 
and shouting a storm of Chines e 
curses, or so the kids wanted to. £ 
believe. i 
Usually these cabins consisted 
of two rooms, a washroom in the 
back and an ironing room in the 
front. A long built-in bench ? 
stretched across one side of the 
ironing room and underneath it 
was the bed to which the China- 


day with his pipe. The townspeople 1 
were sure he was smoking opium. — 
If the door was ajar and “Sam” was 
in bed with his pipe, children 
would gather outside the door to 
sniff, long and deep, Te they 
Right — Eighty miles east of sated 
ramento by 1867, Chinese crews | 
achieved the impossible, using only 
picks and shovels, simple black 
powder and one-horse dump carts — 
to build this huge fill. "a 







“opium” fumes would put them to 
sleep, and the Chinaman, knowing 
| Fvhat they thought, chuckled at his 
| little joke. The pipe, no doubt, 
contained a strange-smelling, 
| cheap Chinese tobacco. | 
| Although there were white men 
| and women who smoked opium in 
1 some of the mining camps, the cus- 
tom was regarded as mainly orien- 
| tal. Even as late as 1904 a Nevada 
newspaper devoted quite a little 
| space to stories concerning various 
| prays opium and yen-she were 


| smuggled to Mongolians confined 


} 2 the State Prison in Carson- City. 















One story told how some rice was 
brought to a group of Chinese 
awaiting trial for selling whiskey 
to Indians which was a Federal of- 
fense. The package of rice con- 
tained a package of yen-she which 
when eaten could cause death. An- 
other round-robin affair involved 
a vegetable peddler who passed the 
drug to the hostler who passed it 
to a trustee who passed it to the 
Chinese cook who passed it to the 
waiters for final disposal. Some- 
times biscuits and butter were used 
as hiding places. Yen-she was 
found sprinkled through tobacco 


in another case. Even newspapers 
had to be watched. 

But also in Carson City was one 
Chinese who had a different turn 
of mind — he was Ah For, who be- 
came a convert to the Episcopal 
Church. 

When Bishop Whitaker held 
services in Virginia City to estab- 
lish missionary work among the 
Chinese, Ah For became deeply 
involved and soon decided his 
town of Carson City needed a mis- 
sion too. Straightway, he collected 
$300 to $500 from his Chinese 
friends and $200 from others who 
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were interested. Ah For was in- 
deed a proud man when, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1874, Bishop Whitaker 
dedicated The Chapel of the Good 
22 
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Shepherd in Carson City. In 1875 
another chapel was built in Vir- 
ginia City. Ah For preached to his 
countrymen on Sundays and read 


Right — The parades along Sa 
_Francisco’s Grant Avenue are 
































nights. With the help of Bishop 
Whitaker he translated the Order 
for Evening Prayer. Yet, in spit te 
of his earnest efforts, the Mission 
did not flourish. When the Vir- 
ginia City Mission was destroyed 
by fire, Ah For, undaunted, w 
to China as a missionary for - 
Episcopal Church. 





On Their Own 


the main requirement was a dot 
key or two and a pack-saddle 
vice for packing the wood on 
donkey’s back, | 

His stock in trade cost the me: 
chant nothing but shoe leather as 
he trudged over the hills searching mM 
for stumps left by earlier timber 
gangs. These timber-cutting gan 
usually had felled the trees fair 
close to the ground, ignorin 
stumps and cehtury-old roots. | 
the stumps had already been ga 
nered by other wood gatherer 
“Sam” simply dug along the roo 
while his transportation fed him- 
self, for free, on any vegetatio 
available. When enough root we 
exposed “Sam” tied a rope to one 
end of it, the other to the donkey 


Continued on page § 


spectacular today as they were 
hundred years ago. Hundreds o 
thousands lined the street to wat 
the bespangled 125-foot gold 
dragon, Gum Lung, and 15-fo 
Chinese giants cavort during 
recent New Year’s celebration. 
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he first view of Pyramid Lake 

is not quite believable. 
A newcomer, traveling State 
Route 33 northeast of Reno 
about 30 miles, after crossing sand 
flats filled with monotonous sage- 
brush extending between brown and 
desiccated ranges, will crest a rise 
and abruptly confront the impossible 
blue of this water. Assuming the sun 
is high and the sky cloudless, the 
contrast between land and water will 
be total, and the observer, astonished, 
must gasp for disbelief. He will not 
soon forget this impact. 
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Pyramid: A most dramatic past lies etched along its shores, for those who will perceive. 
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The fixst of a series of articles to be } 
devoted to Nevada’s prehistoric lakes. 
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Yet the lake is not always sudden 
and astounding, since its moods re- 
flect the state of the sky and the 
wind, and these weathers are end- 
lessly changing. Unnumbered artists 
trying to paint its features have come 
to failure; even the placid statements 
of the very skilled assert but one 
moment in time. Especially at sunset 
the color fantasy speeds through 
paroxysms of change as each elusive 
hue pursues an earlier transition 
while the whole panorama intensifies 
and deepens, predicting the night. 


Other artists, people of keen mind 
and sight, have come to look and 
have read the histories clearly written 
upon this landscape. A most dramatic 
past lies etched along its shores and 
on its hillsides for those who are 
literate in such studies. Nor must one 
be a scientist to find the evidence, if 
only he will perceive as well as look. 
For here is the tale of an ancient 
lake —- the ancestor of Pyramid — 
of its greatness at peak, its fluctua- 
tions through the centuries, and its 
long decline to what remains dying, 
here. The signs lie all about. 


Emerson wrote: “The ruin or the 
blank we see when we look at Nature 
is in our own eyes.” This is not ruin 
but natural process, not an ending 
but a transition. The features we dis- 
cern are the vocabulary of this 
process and its grammar has long 
been established. Across from the 
view point, high on the slopes of the 
Lake Range, lie very plainly the 
strand lines of Lahontan’s ancient 
beaches. All along the shore runs the 
white band of recent deposit, and 
cropping out at scattered intervals 
are the clusters of tufa in odd and 
beguiling shapes. 


Of these tufa constructions the 
most striking examples will certainly 
be the pyramid itself and the Needle 
Rocks found at the northwest end. 
But there are many others. We who 
are only observers may inquire as to 
how this landscape came about. To 
find the answers, we must go back 
many centuries. 





THE ICE AGE 


In geological history the account 
of Pyramid Lake is brief and recent, 
for almost all the eons of earth’s 
existence up to now had passed by 
the time the Pleistocene epoch began. 
This, the Ice Age, started only a mil- 
lion years ago. The climate changed 
to one with longer cycles of cloudi- 
ness and increased precipitation, also 
somewhat lower temperatures. With 
less sunlight there was less evapora- 
tion, and snow remained in the moun- 
tains through the summers. Else- 
where the huge Cordilleran and Kee- 
watin ice sheets of western and cen- 
tral North America accumulated in 





masses thousands of feet thick, at 
maximum; they spread slowly with 
pressure from the enormous weight 
at their centers, gouging the moun- 
tain ranges and creating the features 
we identify today as glacial. 

In the Great Basin, this high and 
dry plateau landlocked between the 
Utah ranges and the Sierra Nevada, 
there was no such ice sheet. The gla- 
ciers, small and widely scattered, 
grew only in the highest ranges. The 
altered climate favoring the forma- 
tion of these glaciers — lower tem- 








peratures and heavier rainfal] — 
also brought into being an elaborate 
pattern of lakes, some of them quite 
large and complicated. Diminished 
evaporation prolonged their exist- 
ence, but during this period they 
were continually rising and falling — 
even at times disappearing altogether. 

Lake Lahontan, one of the largest 
of these temporary bodies of water, 
covered west-central Nevada and a 
part of California. It reached north- 
ward to Oregon, near McDermitt, and 
westward to the region beyond Honey 
Lake and Susanville. Walker Lake 
and Hawthorne mark the southern 
extremity, and on the east the Still- 
water Range contained it. One arm 
extended into the mountains beyond 
the present town of Golconda and 
another to Sand Springs, southeast of 
Fallon. This was not just a simple big 
round lake at all. Nevada, the most 
consistently mountainous state of the 
union, is characterized by long 
ranges running roughly northeast- 
southwest and they were in place long 
before the Ice Age. Lahontan spread 
all around and between, with attenu- 
ated fingers and sudden basins bulg- 
ing outward, and very contorted 
writhing branches. The surface area 
at its greatest stage has heen estab- 
lished as approximately 8,665 square 
miles; it drained an expanse five 
times as large. 


THE REMNANT LAKES 


Of this incredibly complicated in- 
land sea, today there are only two 
“permanent” lakes: Pyramid and 
Walker. (Geologists assert that all 
lakes are just temporary, and in time 
the blocked drainage that causes 
them will once again run free.) 
Otherwise, there are playas — broad 
mud plains — or playa-lakes, where 
temporary flooding occurs. The con- 
trolling factor in the life of any static 


Right, at the north end of Pyramid rise the Needles. These were formed by algae 
and associated bacteria, thriving in mineralized water and congregating at under- 
water springs. Here they deposited the salts and carbonates they absorbed from 


the lake. 
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water body such as this one is the 
balance between evaporation and in- 
flow. Unlike Lake Bonneville, its 
larger counterpart to the east, which 
once overflowed to the Pacific by 
way of today’s Snake-Columbia 
drainage, Lahontan had at no time 
any outlet to the sea. Slowly, with 
diminished inflow, it vanished into 
thin air, 

Recent studies show that the maxi- 
mum. depth of this lake was achieved 
quite early in its formation. R. B. 
Morrison, one of the accepted authori- 
ties in these matters, gives 4,380 feet 
above present sea level as about the 
highest reach of the lake and puts 
this stage around 52,000 years ago. 
But this was no steady shrinking, 
for the lake rose and fell with the 
swings of climate; depths and volume 
and the surface area changed like- 
wise. As the lake aged it built up bot- 
tom sediments, in some places hun- 
dreds of feet thick. Sometimes these 
sediments were completely exposed 
as for a time the waters dwindled. 

Pyramid sits almost at the center 
of Lahontan’s western sweep. To the 
north lie the wild and lonely deserts: 
the Smoke Creek, the Granite Creek, 
and the Black Rock. These are 
playas. From the first of them the 
California arm extended westward, 
to the valley now occupied by Honey 
Lake, a true playa-lake. Toward Ore- 
gon there were three connected loops 
where now the Kings and the Quinn 
rivers thread south and disappear. 
(Quinn was a pioneer’s spelling of 
“queen.”) The terminal miles and 
sinks of the Humboldt and Carson 
rivers mark the eastern extension of 
Lahontan and its widest component, 
almost 60 per cent of the total lake. 
Heights near Lovelock, at Stillwater 
and south of Fallon show vividly the 
typical strand lines. These can be 
matched and related; like tree rings, 
they indicate weather cycles of the 
distant past. 


CARSON SINK 


The terraces that can be seen from 
Carson Sink are in some cases as 
28 


high as 515 feet above the present 
floor. But the sediments here are 200 
feet deep or more, indicating some 
700 feet of water in early Lahontan 
time. This remarkable area, with the 
Humboldt sink, held 57 per cent of the 
total ancient lake. Israel C. Russell, 
the geologist who first brought it to 
public notice, states that in 1882 the 
intermittent remnant we call Carson 
Lake measured 40 square miles but 
was only four feet deep in the middle. 
At the same time, he says, Humboldt 
Sink with only 20 square miles was 
12 feet deep. Today they come and 
go almost séasonally. The evapora- 
tion rate as measured at Fallon Agri- 





cultural Station from 1908 averages 
64 inches a year against a little over 
five inches rainfall. Morrison de- 
voted extensive stratigraphic study to 
this particular part of the basin and 
through soil analysis and other 
methods, some involving radiocarbon 
dating, made correlations with areas 
as far away as Illinois. He states that 
in middle Lahontan time this sump 
was alternately dry and_ shallow 
water, while in recent lake time it 
attained three maxima at least, with 
pronounced recessions in between. 


One very dramatic phenomenon 
that no one can miss is Sand Mountain, 
located about 30 miles southeast of 
Fallon and just off U. S. Highway 
90. This gradually changing profile, 
so sensitive to the wind, is one of 
Lahontan’s heirlooms. For people 
who should know believe this sand, 
of which there must be at least a mil- 
lion tons, originated along what is 
now Walker Lake and was blown 
over the intervening ridge in the 
course of centuries. 

Close by Sand Mountain and on 
the highway is the site of Sand 
Springs Pony Express Station. A 
plaque marking the spot mentions its 
involvement in the Indian trouble of 
the 1860’s and calls attention to the 
flats just south where salt was mined 
in the 70’s. The mining camps of 
Wonder, Fairview and Rawhide were 
located in the hills not far away. 
Through here came the first trans- 
‘continental telegraph. 

Walker Lake, over the ridge, was 
in prehistoric times connected to 
Lahontan by a narrow channel run- 
ning south from the Truckee River 
arm near Fernley. Between Wabuska 
and the site of Fort Churchill one 
may see today the stretch of this 
limited link through the hills that 
divide the Carson from the Walker 
drainage. 

Lake Lahontan had its long-lasting 
effect upon vegetation, too. Morrison 
summarizes the present growth: shad- ° 
scale, little greasewood and bud 
sagebrush; also ephedra, hopsage 
and white sage, but “perennial herbs 
and annuals are generally sparse or 
absent.” One might suppose that sub- 
lacustrian soils are limited in the 
power to supporta more highly varied 
botanical life. 


WINNEMUCCA LAKE 


At least one of Lahontan’s remnant 
lakes has vanished in our lifetime. 


Above, another view of the Needles. Located at the northwest end of the lake, they 
are among the most striking example of tufa construction. Right, the terraces that 
can be seen from Carson Sink are as high as 515 feet above the valley floor. These 
are near Fernley, Center pages following — Pyramid: Its mood reflects the state of 
the sky and the wind, and these weathers are endlessly changing. 
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Lake Winnemucca, sometime com- 
panion to Pyramid, was wont to come 
and go with the vagaries of climate 
and the capricious shifting of sand 
bars. Russell states that in the sum- 
mer of 1876 all the water of the 
Truckee River emptied into Winne- 
mucca, its outlet to Pyramid having 
been closed by a gravel bar; but the 
annual rise of the river the following 
spring, he says, removed the obstruc- 
tion and the flow into Pyramid then 
resumed. He further states that in the 
summer of 1882 the central section 
of the lake was 85 feet deep. 

Older inhabitants of western Ne- 
vada recall the pleasure boating, 
fishing, sailing races, and other uses 
of a substantial recreational resource 
that is now completely lost to us; for 
it remains barren, another true playa. 
Even in the short century of written 
record it was intermittent. Floods 
would bring down trash and wash 
away banks, altering the channels, 
and then the. Truckee River would 
cut east below Marble Bluff and pass 
through a slot now called by the unin- 
spired name of Mud Lake Slough. 
Today one may notice a great pile of 
long-dead snags thus dumped below 
Marble Bluff; but a raised highway 
stands across any access to the slough, 
which now shelters a well-established 
ranching spread. 

The playa, 30 miles end to end, is 
comparatively narrow and lies close 
between the Lake Range and the 
Nightingale Mountains. At its north- 
ern end rise Stoneman Peak and 
Falcon Hill. Caves have been found 
in this vicinity containing relics of 
human occupation, including bas- 
ketry dating from nearly 10,000 
years ago. At that point in time, Lake 
Lahontan as such was finally dwindl- 
ing away. 

So now, as one looks upon this 
strangely empty scene, it seems a 
ghostly portent, asserting the fate of 
Pyramid itself. Side by side are visi- 
ble the living and the dead. Mankind 
has other uses for these waters, uses 
more immediate and urgent than the 


filling of lakes. 
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THE HUMAN CONTACT 


The first white man to reach these 
particular regions and set down any 
record of what he saw was John 
Charles Fremont. His party of 25 
men included Tom “Broken Hand” 
Fitzpatrick and the scout, Kit Carson. 
They brought along a quantity of 
livestock, supplies and equipment, 
including a French-type mountain 
howitzer rated in the measurement 
of that day a twelve-pounder; but 
they never used it, the Indians being 
peaceful. There were many along the 
way as they came boiling down out of 


Oregon across the deserts at the end 








of 1843. On January 8, following, 
Fremont wrote in his diary: “Indians 
appeared to be everywhere prowling 
about like wild animals and there is 
a fresh trail across the snow in the 
valley near.” He had come past Bub- 
bling Springs, near Gerlach, and 
down the Granite Creek Desert; 
ahead lay Stag Canyon. On January 
10, 1844, Fremont and Carson pro- 
ceeded on reconnaissance, reaching a 
pass at the head of Sweetwater Can- 
yon and just below Tohakum Peak. 


“Filling up all the lower space,” he 
writes, “was a sheet of green water, 
some 20 miles broad. It broke upon 
our eyes like an ocean.” Thus, they 
discovered Pyramid Lake. Besides 
Indians they saw flocks of mountain 
sheep, many ducks on the lake, 
and very large fish. Gazing upon 
the pyramid itself, which Fremont 
thought to resemble closely that of 
Cheops, in Egypt, he named the lake 
accordingly. 

After Fremont came various scien- 
tific expeditions eager to learn what 
the West was like. Among them was 
one that explored along the 42nd 
parallel in the 1860’s; it included 
G. K. Gilbert, of the U.S.G.S., who 
named Lake Bonneville. In the 70’s 
came I. C. Russell, whose work on 
Lake Lahontan’s origin and record 
constituted the first authoritative in- 
formation to be published; however, 
he was not responsible for the name. 
Baron La Hontan was one of the 
early explorers of the Mississippi 
Valley. Of this anomaly, Russell 
observed: “Why his name should 
have been thus connected with a 
region more than a thousand miles 
beyond his farthest camp . . . I must 
leave to others to explain.” The same 
has been said of the Humboldt River, 
inasmuch as Freiherr Alexander von 
Humboldt for whom Fremont named 
it worked in South America and 
never contributed to our continental 
explorations, nor to those of the West. 


THE INDIANS 


Historically, Pyramid Lake has 
always been Indian ground. These 
native Americans, a band of Nor- 
thern Paiutes, were peaceable enough 
toward the early explorers, as we 
have seen. But the discovery of gold 


and silver on the Comstock brought a 
Continued on page 38 


North of Pyramid on the Black Rock Desert are found these hot springs. Here, on 
these wild and lonely deserts, Fremont noted, rising columns of “smoke” indicate 
the presence of the springs. Opposite top — Honey Lake: a true playa lake that 
comes and goes with the seasons and with snow packs that vary from year to year. 





Opposite bottom 


Ghost of a vanished water body, this tufa sentinal stands watch 


over the playa where Winnemucca Lake once rolled. 
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Heinie Manuush (left) and Gabby Hartnett: beating out a slow 
bounder to third was never like this. 
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Dizzy Dean (center) with Hank Sauer: “This shore tops 
walkin’ to the showers!” 
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Joe DiMaggio and Chub Feeny of the Giants. Joe’s lingering 
grace brought him top place among the Hall of Fame golfers. 


Most of Nevada’s major hotels and casinos have very 
purposefully cultivated and maintained “images” 
which distinguish them from their neighbors. At 
Reno’s Holiday Hotel, the emphasis is on sports. 
Photographs of the owners with prominent sports 
personalities are displayed in the lobby. Hotel execu- 
tives chalk inning-by-inning scores of big league ball 
games on a lobby scoreboard only slightly smaller 
than the one at the Houston Astrodome, and two 
leased tickers clatter continually, drooling out an 
endless scroll of late sports news, scores and features. 


And every fall, a week after the World Series, the 
Holiday sponsors its all-for-fun Mug Hunt Golf Tour- 
nament, a three-day, 54-hole, four-man-best-ball event 
played over three courses. The player list is liber- 
ally spangled with the names of some of America’s 
greatest sports stars and consistently draws a large 
gallery of autograph hunters. 


Luke Appling’s facial lines are a little softened 
by the years now, and his aging muscles don’t ripple 


























Carl Hubbell, the Gia 
for autograph hunters. 
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nts’ Meal Ticket, and a favorite target 


as they once did, but no pitcher present could avoid 
thinking glum thoughts when Old Aches and Pains 
stepped up to take his cuts. 


“Luke Appling!” Bill Dickey said later in rever- 
ent tones. “What a hitter he was! He hit .388 to win 
the American League batting championship in 1936. 
The reason I remember is that I hit .362 that year 
myself — and finished fifth!” 


But in golf, as one disillusioned spectator sorrow- 
fully conceded, Appling was just another spray hitter 
who vowed he’d come back next year to tear the 
cover off the ball and play all his shots down the 
middle. He was one of eight in a pantheon of the 
greatest baseball players of all time, members of the 
Hall of Fame who played in last year’s Holiday tour- 
nament. And he himself must have paled when Lefty 
Grove, Carl Hubbell and Dizzy Dean teed off. For 
their unrivalled ability to put the ball where they 


wanted it to go, Grove and Hubbell are ranked one- 
two among the left handed pitchers of all time, and 
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Luke Appling demonstrates the golfer’s slide at the tee. 


Ol Diz might have done even better if he hadn’t 
wrecked his arm. 


But to be truthful, none should have worried that 
their opponents’ legendary baseball skills are much 
of a threat when it comes to golf. For with a club in 
place of a bat, this gold-plated array of baseball 
immortality became a group of almost-duffers, no 
better and no worse than any random group of hard- 
ware merchants or bus drivers. 


How can this be? Why aren’t the golden boys of 
yesteryear gifted with the same kind of superiority 
in golf that they were in baseball? When each of the 
eight was asked this question, the best answer came 
from Heinie Manush, a former big league outfielder 
with a lifetime batting average of .300 who came in 
last among the Hall of Fame golfers: 


“In golf,” he said, “you have more time to think 
than you do in baseball. And you know what can 
happen if you think long enough. So I would say 
golf is a more difficult game.” 
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Lefty Grove, the Laconing Lasher: batters 
quailed as he strode to the mound. 


Bill Dickey (right) snares a wild one off the 
club of Heinie Manush to rob him of 
a hole-in-one. 


The Mug Hunters (left to right): 
Bill Dickey, Gabby Hartnett, 
Dizzy Dean, Joe DiMaggio, host 
Dave Burns, the Mug, host Carl 
Hicks, Luke Appling, Heinie 
Manush, Grove and Carl Hubbell. 


JOE DIMAGGIO — The Yankee Clipper played thirteen seasons and appeared 
in ten World Series. He holds the major league record for hitting safely in 56 
consecutive games (1941). He led his league in batting twice (1939, 1940) 
and in home runs once (1937). His career batting average was .325, and one 
baseball reporter echoed the opinion of everyone who watched him play when 
he said, ‘I believe the finest sight in the game is to watch Joe DiMaggio go 
back for a fly that has been hit behind him.” Joe’s tournament handicap was 15. 


DIZZY DEAN — In ten seasons of National League pitching, Diz won 150 games 
and lost 83. He was the last major league pitcher to post 30 victories in a 
single season (1934; he won 28 the next year) and led his league in strikeouts 
from 1932 to 1935. His toe was broken by a line drive in the 1937 All-Star 
game, and he tried to pitch too soon afterward, wrecking his arm and ending 
his career. “They used to talk about the natural rhythm | had. Tell ’em | jest 
used to rare back and fog ‘em in there.” Tournament handicap: 12. 


CARL HUBBELL — ’’The Giants’ Meal Ticket’’ wore the New York uniform from 
1928 to 1949, appearing in three World Series during those years. He won 
more than 20 games for five straight seasons (1933-37) and holds the modern 
baseball record for consecutive wins with 24 (1936-37). In 1933 he pitched 
463 consecutive scoreless innings, and in the 1934 All-Star Game he struck 
out Ruth, Gehrig, Foxx, Simmons and Cronin in order. In all he won 253 
games and lost 154. Casey Stengel ranked him as the best left-hander of all 
time a few years ago. Agrees with Manush that golf is the tougher game: 
“in baseball | could blame the other players for something they did or didn’t 
do. But in golf you have to walk that lonesome road.’’ Tournament handicap: 8. 


GABBY HARTNETT — Starting with the Chicago Cubs as a rookie catcher in the 
1922 season, Hartnett ended his carer as the team’s manager in 1940. He 
hit over .300 in six seasons, made six consecutive All-Star teams (1933-38) 
including the 1934 game in which he called the signals for Hubbell. Best 
batting year was 1937 when he hit .354, though he hit .300 as a Giant catcher 
after two years managing the Cubs. He caught 100 or more games per 
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season for twelve years, eight of them consecutively. Career batting average 
was .297, sparking the Cubs to four World Series during his ee career. 
His tournament handicap was 8. 


BILL DICKEY — Dickey caught 100 or more games for 13 straight seasons out 
of a total of 17 with the Yankees. From 1928 through 1946 he hit better 
than .300 eleven times, appearing in eight World Series. He finished his 
career in the majors by managing the team during the last half of the ‘46 
season. He rhade an unassisted double play against the Browns in 1941. He’s 
now an investment banker in Little Rock: ‘I’m still interested in the game, of 
course, but | don’t really miss it.” Handicap: 10. 


LUKE APPLING — The White Sox had Appling’s services for twenty years, and 
made the most of them. He played best at shortstop, but could fill in at first 
and third. He is the record-holder for chances accepted by a shortstop with 
11,569. At the plate he was noted for his ability to foul off pitches until he 
got one he liked, and from 1933 through 1949 he hit better than .300 fourteen 
times, taking the A.L. batting crown twice (1936, 1943), and amassing a total 
of 2,718 hits for a career average of .310. His tournament handicap was 12. 


LEFTY GROVE —Grantland Rice’s selection as the greatest pitcher of his age 
and the third fastest southpaw ever to take the mound (Dean was rated 10th), 
Grove won his 300th game at age 41 against 141 losses during? his career 
with the A’s and Red Sox. He is the last American Leaguer to win 30 games 
in a season (30-4 in 1931), and he won 20 games or more for seven straight 
years (1927-33). His record in three World Series was 4-2, and he has the 
best win-loss ratio of any pitcher in the Hall of Fame. Tournament handicap: 18. 


HEINIE MANUSH — Manush wore six different uniforms during his seventeen 
year career in the majors. He led the A.L. in batting in 1926 with a .378 
mark, and hit .300 or better in eleven seasons, seven of them consecutive 
(1928-34). His one World Series appearance was with the Senators in 1933. 
His tournament handicap was 10. 























COLLECTORS BEWARE! 





Our story about button collecting in a recent issue prompted such 
interest, we’re told, that the collecting of buttons has blossomed into 
_a new Nevada pastime. Our next edition prominently features two 
more collections, each among the finest of its kind in the world: guns 
and dolls. 


The guns you may have seen, though probably not in such careful 
detail. They decorate the walls of Harolds Club in Reno and tangibly 
illustrate one fascinating aspect of the history of the West. Pains- 
takingly photographed in color, the collection includes the personal 
sidearms of such diverse western characters as Deadwood’s Wild Bill 
Hickock and Hollywood’s William S. Hart. 


The dolls may be new to you. Most of these miniature works of art were 
exquisitely crafted and elegantly dressed to entertain the daughters of 
the 19th century wealthy — though the collection also includes such 
modern dolls as the 1935 Shirley Temple and even the contemporary 
Barbie. From a few inches to a few feet in size, the dolls have been 
collected into an album of rich color photographs to catch the eye — 
and the imagination. 


You'll also visit two more of the ancient remnant lakes of the West — 
Walker and Mono, and enjoy a host of additional articles, entertainingly 
written and colorfully illustrated. 


Don’t miss the excitement and enchantment of Nevada and the West! 
Use the postage-paid return envelope enclosed with this issue to sub- 
scribe for yourself and your friends. 








PYRAMID LAKE — AN ANCIENT REMNANT 
Continued from page 32 

ragtag and bobtail humanity west, 
most with no knowledge or restraint 
in human relations. Friction was 
inevitable; soon there were serious 
clashes. The worst of these occurred 
in May of 1860 when Major William 
Ormsby and 75 of his men were 
caught in an ambush and killed near 
the mouth of the Truckee; of 105 in 
the expedition, only 29 escaped. This 
skirmish became known as ““The Bat- 
tle of Pyramid Lake,” and it brought 
vigorous retaliation. 

By 1869 the situation had quieted. 
An Indian reservation was then estab- 
lished consisting of the lake and all 
the area immediately surrounding it. 
Prospectors had not located much of 
value within the boundaries so no one 
else wanted this land. 

The lake was the center of their 
existence, for it provided the fish and 
the wildfowl to sustain life, and the 
Indians wanted little more. It was 





Time travels . .. and travel takes time. Next time you go anywhere 
go first by phone. One of the fastest ways is the beautiful new 
Touch-Tone Card Dialer. Select a card, insert in phone, and 
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shrinking, but very slowly indeed 
and the fishing grew into an indus- 
try with a market in the towns and 
mining camps of the region. Then 
came the construction of the dam at 
Derby, which changed all this. 

In 1905 the Newlands reclamation 
project was started by the federal 
government in order to develop agri- 
cultural land in the Fallon area. The 
waters of the Truckee were diverted 
by the Derby dam and a system of 
canals to that destination, and at once 
the Lahontan trout of Pyramid were 
deprived of their spawning grounds. 
Moreover, the regular inflow to the 
lake was cut to a meagre trickle and 
its level descended rapidly. Marshes 
at the southern end where ducks had 
always gathered and nested disap- 
peared, bringing an end to the coot 
drives that furnished this food item. 

Without the ability to reproduce, 
the Lahontan cutthroat vanished here. 
But another species peculiar to the 
lake somehow managed to survive 


and remain plentiful: the cui-ui, 
which is able to breed in the lake. 
The Indians still catch them in con- 
siderable quantity. 

We may constructively inquire 
about the Indian’s future. In spite 
of the changes forced upon these 
people, this future may not be 
altogether dismal. The opportunities 
for recreational use of his lands can 
be developed -— wisely, we hope. The 
lake, which should last in some quan- 
tity for at least another century, 
possibly two, is still an excellent 
resource, with its scenery, its modi- 
fied fishing, and its remove from 
city bustle. Camping, boating, water- 
skiing, picnic and bathing use, and 
special hobby opportunities like 
rock- or arrowhead-hunting belong 
here. The tribe issues permits and 
exacts small fees for some uses; they 
are now the proprietors. One may 
hope they will not succumb to the 
blandishments of the promoters, 
whose schemes could impare the 


Reno to Chicago 
10 SECONDS 


DIRECT DISTANCE DIALING 
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automatically your call is placed electronically . . . quickly and with 
no error — ever. Coming to Reno? Phone first. . . then hop a jet 
and take your time getting there. Call your travel agent soon. 
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beauty and the remaining solitude 


of this incomparable scene. 


WILDLIFE 


The land-world surrounding Pyra- 


mid Lake abounds with interesting 


life. Whether one is botanist, biolo- 
gist, or just an inquisitive High 
School dropout matters not. It is all 
about. The white speed of a horned 
toad escaping the left front wheel of 


one’s jeep, a hawk with a lizard in its 


claws, an owl rigid upon a fence post, 
the black-tie elegance of magpies 
dining lavishly on jackrabbit in mid- 
channel, or the slithering form of 
Crotalus viridis (our Great Basin 
rattlesnake) making for the bushes 
— these all testify to the opulent life 


of the desert environment. 


But the most dramatic aspect of 
wildlife activity at Pyramid, to this 
writer at least, is assuredly the popu- 
lation of pelicans that nest on Anaho 
Island. These have changed little in 
quantity or habit since they were first 
known to modern man. In August of 


1882 Russell saw 600 or 800 young 


pelicans on this island, nesting as — 


presumably they had for centuries 


and still do. This is the white pelican, 
_ its wingspread eight feet or more. 





Ancient Pyramid 


Seen near at hand, this ungainly 
frigate of the lake appears a most 
unlikely airframe. So huge and 
oddly-built a creature looks incapa- 
ble of flight, and indeed he is 
strained to get off the water as he 
taxies long and desperately. Yet 
wheeling in the sky a thousand feet 
up, great flocks of them will turn in 
absolute unison with the sunlight 
flashing, and the next moment alto- 
gether disappear. It is a spectacle to 
bewilder and delight. 

The nesting could be in jeopardy. 
Within the next decade the lake level 
will almost certainly drop to a point 
where a land bridge emerges, and 
Anaho will cease to exist as an island. 
No one may say for sure that the 
birds will maintain security when 
predators find such access. If coyotes 
come prowling over, what then? 

The plentiful food supply, that 
other essential attribute of a nesting 
ground, seems in no danger. There 
are plenty of suckers and chub, and 
it is a sight to see the hundreds of 
great white birds hunting dinner, 
skimming along the Truckee delta, 
or huddled in groups. The nests on 
the tabletop of Anaho are sketchy 
things, cluttered, and two or three 
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whitish eggs or clamoring young 
within. Sharing this habitat will be 
the rather small and timorous rattle- 
snakes which perhaps keep house for 
these birds by eating mice. Will they, 
too, survive the ecological threat the 
land bridge provides? We do not 
know the answer yet. 

In fact there is a great deal about 
this remnant area we do not know, 
and for all the scientists can tell us, 
we still will not. The big one would 
be: How can we save it? Can society 
spare enough water to keep it alive? 
We may also ask, who is to enjoy it, 
pay for it, develop it? Or should it be 
left in wilderness so new generations 
may know how these things were? 

If like Lake Winnemucca this 
basin were to change and become a 
playa, irreparable loss to humanity 
would ensue. The Indians, bereft, 
would have to abandon it, and who 
else would come to look at a water- 
less plain? Today’s strong visual im- 
pact could hardly be imagined: what 
we have is an esthetic encounter that 
fascinates most people, repels a few, 
and leaves no one indifferent. No 
one who has ever seen the lake for- 
gets it. Truly we owe posterity the 
spectacle of Pyramid. 5 
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doing classic double-takes at the sight of stockmen 
whose traditional range-riding garb of scuffed boots, 
faded levis and blue work shirt is topped, not by a 
ten-gallon stetson, but by a six-ounce beret. 

They are hard pressed to give up the illusions 
created by two generations of Hollywood westerns 
and to accept the fact that many of Nevada’s most 
respected stockmen aren’t the William S. Harts and 
John Waynes we’ve been raised on, but a wiry, 
weathered band of wine-drinking Europeans from 


Spain. 

Basques have been riding Nevada’s rangeland 
since the Spanish Ranch was founded in Independ- 
ence Valley in the 1870's, and these rugged folk of 
mysterious origin have been a vital influence in 
Nevada’s growth ever since. 

Most of them have emigrated as sheepherders, 
saving their money or taking their wages in stock 
until they were able to branch off with a sheep band 


4 
Throughout Nevada, tourists are constantly 
of their own. Until the livestock depression of the 
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the Pyrenees Mountain provinces of France and 


petitions form the basis of two days and a night of 


1920’s, Basque sheep ranchers were running bands 
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By Samuel Clover 


as large as any in the country. With the drop in 
prices, many converted from sheep to cattle. Others | 
left the ranges for good, settling in Winnemucca, — 
Elko, Ely and other of Nevada’s northern towns. q 

But Basques are still highly prized as sheepmen, — ¥ 
and from three to four hundred of them every year — 
are permitted to emigrate under special three year 
work contracts to take the lonely job of wandering” 
with large bands of sheep in the western wilderness. — 

About 60,000 Basques, first, second and third 
generation, live in the United States and most of them 
go hundreds, even thousands of miles out of their ‘i 
way to take part in one or more of the annual Basque 4 
festivals held in the West. 

Eminent among these frolics are the celebrations _ 
at Elko and Ely, held within weeks of each other” 
every summer, at which the traditional Basque com- : 
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unrestrained merriment — dancing, strength and en- 
durance contests and a kind of sheepherder’s rodeo. q 
These events spice the warm, small-town atmosphere — 
of what is essentially a reunion of the farflung fol 
of French and Spanish Basques. 3 q 
But if tourists in Nevada are confused about thea 
Basques in this most western setting, the Basques 
themselves are not resentful, for they have had the — 
same experience in Europe. The Basque language is _ 
related to no other, and as a people they seem to have ] 
no relationships to other Europeans except for | 
sharing some of the characteristics of the Irish and 
the Welsh. | 4 
The prevailing theaey! expounded in a mnosttell } 
serious manner by the Basques themselves, is that — 
they are descended from colonists from Atlantis. And 
this theory, solemnly propounded at the height of the — 
bota season in the heartland of America’s Basqigg 
country, seems perfectly appropriate and right. | 3 














































The beaming basque dancer at left is Governor Paul Laxal 
a second-generation Basque, here taking a refresher course ing 
the ancient Basque dances from members of the Oinkara 4 
troupe in Elko’s City Park. On the facing page, the Cio 2 

dancers perform in downtown Elko, a eats ) 
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Colorfully costumed Basques from 
throughout the nation participate in a 
variety of old country performances and 
competitions. Even the tiniest 
grand-daughters of the original 

Basque sheepherders are deeply 
conscious of their heritage. 
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A vigorous, jolly people, Ne- 
vada’s Basques are grateful 
to their parents and grand- 
parents for the opportunity 
of being Americans. Their 
picnics, reunions and cele- 


brations in northern and east- 
ern Nevada attract a growing 
number of non-Basques from 
in the state and out. And why 
not? These people know how 
to throw themselves a party! 
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NEVADA LANDMARKS #2 





























































It was the biggest thing ever built. Every statistic was awesome: 
9,000,000 tons of rock excavated, the equivalent of 2,500 miles 
of masonry wall; more than 1,000,000 cubic yards of river fill 
excavated, enough digging to clear a trench 100 feet long by 60 
feet wide and one mile deep; 4,000,000 cubic yards of concrete 
poured, enough to lay a 20-foot strip of pavement from California 
to Florida or to build a solid tower 2,100 feet high on a base 300 
feet square. 














As much structural and reinforcing steel as in the Empire State 
Building; 1,000 miles of steel pipe; 165,000 railroad cars of 
sand, gravel and cobbles; 900 cars of hydraulic machinery. If you 
assembled all these materials and loaded them aboard a single 
train, the locomotive would be entering Boulder City just as the 
caboose left Kansas City, Missouri. 


According to Herodotus, the Great Pyramid of Egypt required 
100,000 men and 20 years to build. Hoover Dam was bigger, and 
with the largest collection of specialized equipment ever assem- 
bled at any project, it took 1,200 men less than two years to build. 


It was the biggest thing to hit the little desert town since the rail- 
road came through, and caused the first of the three great booms 
that made the name, Las Vegas, familiar throughout the world. 


It gave depression-bound, baffled, frightened America something 
to be enthusiastic about, something tangible to point to and say, 
“Well, if we can build a dam that big, things must be getting 
better.”’ | 


The minimum wage paid at the project was $4 a day, to laborers 
and helpers. Truck drivers made up to 75¢ an hour, and so did 
carpenters and electricians. Cat-skinners made 6214¢, and the 
shovel operators were kings at $1.25 an hour! Even without over- 
time that came to $10 per day! 


Not that the contractors suffered. Total cash receipts for the 
project amounted to $51,950,000. That didn’t include the nearly 
half a million dollars the government paid to acquire 154 tracts 
of land totalling 6,287 acres, including the villages of Kaolin and 
St. Thomas and 614 miles of the Los Angeles-Salt Lake railroad. 
This property now lies at the bottom of 115-mile Lake Mead. Still 
more money went into the building of verdant Boulder City, the 
jobsite town housing as many as 2,500 people, the most meticu- 
lously planned community in the world. 





It was a great show and it continued from July, 1930, when the 
first work began through September, 1935, when President Roose- 
velt dedicated the completed structure. It was a landmark before 
the first shovelful of earth was ever turned. And it remains a 
landmark today, even in this era when mammoth projects, fan- 
tastic in their scope, are everyday occurrences. 
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Helen J. Poulton, 1967 $4.00 
(paper covers) 

INDEX TO THOMPSON & WEST’S 

HISTORY OF NEVADA 

A comprehensive index to the best his- 
tory of Nevada’s formative years. “It is 
a key to half-buried riches in the finest 
early historical work on Nevada... has 
substantially increased the research 
value of the History.’—James W. Hulse. 





Jack D. Forbes, 1967 $5.75 
NEVADA INDIANS SPEAK 

A remarkable collection of chronicles 
and letters of Nevada Indians (and 


_ agents) over the last century, dramati- 


cally reflecting their attitudes toward 
the coming of the white man. Introduc- 
tion and comments by Jack D. Forbes. 


Wilbur S. Shepperson, 1966 $5.25 
RETREAT TO NEVADA . 

An account of a little-known socialist 
colony founded during WW I near Fal- 
lon. “Wilbur Shepperson wisely puts 
Nevada City in the larger context of 
American socialistic colonies during the 
19th and early 20th centuries.’’ — Rich- 
ard G. Lillard in the Los Angeles Times. 


Russell R. Elliott, 1966 $5.95 
NEVADA’S TWENTIETH-CENTURY 

MINING BOOM 

The author discusses the social, political 
and mining history of the 20th century 
mining camps of Nevada, tracing the 
discovery-boom-decline cycle of the gold 
camps, and the continuing prosperity of 
the copper camps. “Valuable, authora- 
titive monograph . . . excellent.” — 
Journal of American History. 


Lalla Scott, 1966 $5.25 
KARNEE: A PAIUTE NARRATIVE 

A biography of Annie Lowry (who was 
half Paiute, half white), this book pre- 
sents an unusual bi-racial view of the 
early Indian-white confrontations. “An 
absorbing personal account of Indian 
life.” — Utah Historical Quarterly. 


James W. Hulse, 1965 $7.50 
THE NEVADA ADVENTURE 

“Clearly and competently written, The 
Nevada Adventure is a well-balanced, 
concise history of the state of Nevada 
... The book is well illustrated, and the 
maps are unusually clear and helpful. It 
will be received with gratitude by those 
desiring a good brief history of Ne- 
vada.” —California Historical Quarterly. 


Copies of these publications may 
be obtained by writing to: 


) University of Nevata Press 


Reno, Nevada 89507 








WEST FROM NEVADA 


Major suppliers of consumer and wholesale prod- 
ucts are making Nevada their distribution gateway 
to 11 western and intermountain states and the 30 
million buyers of what they produce. 


A Nevada distribution facility can provide overnight 
service to a higher percentage of consumers in the 
West than can any other area. Add Nevada’s tax 
benefits and this explains why an increasing number 
of national firms are now taking advantage of the 
profit opportunities in this famous recreation area. 
Many lease space and shipping services of public 
warehouses. Others have built their own distribution 


NEVADA, THE LOGICAL DISTRIBUTION 








¥ centers. They are here because: 


'Y [] Nevada’s Free Port Law offers escape from 
"% inventory-taxed warehousing in California and relief 
#7 from high cost warehousing at many eastern points 
-” of manufacture. [] Favorable interstate freight 
f rates. [| Highway carriers can reach 75 percent of 
™, the western market overnight. [] An ‘air condi- 
| tioned’ climate allows ambient temperature storage 
with little need for costly air conditioning systems. 
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79 For details, write or call collect, Governor Paul Laxalt or 
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i the Director, Dept of Economic Development, Clark Russell, 
4: State of Nevada, Carson City, telephone 882-7478. 


CENTER FOR ALL THE WEST 








FRONTIER 
HOTEL 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


For reservations, 
write to 

Frontier Hotel, 

Ias Vegas, 

Nevada 89109. 

By telephone, 

call area code 

(702) 734-0110. 
TWX: 910-397-6980. 
Or see 

your local Travel Agent. 


NOW OPEN! 


The magnificent FRONTIER 
HOTEL, glittering new star on the 
famous Las Vegas ‘‘Strip!’’ Here you 
will find yourself surrounded by 
luxurious room accommodations, 
elegant decor, a selection of fine din- 
ing rooms, a knowledgeable and 
courteous staff, superlative enter- 
tainment, indoor and outdoor activ- 
ities... all the attributes of the total 
resort hotel. 

Sophistication, informality, comfort 
and service are the cardinal ele- 
ments in our design for pleasure... 
your pleasure. That’s why we 
suggest... for relaxation and vaca- 
tioning = 2 -ePUT“YOURSELF IN 
OUR PLACE! 

Lavish Entertainment in the 


VENUS ROOM 


International Stars 
Brilliant Stage Settings 














magine it’s the year 1860. The place, 
one of Nevada’s remote valleys. You 
have just arrived here as a settler and 
you need a house for your family. No 
contractor is available to build it for 
you, of course, nor is there a lumber 
yard, builder’s supply or hardware 
store. You will have to do the job 
yourself. 
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Now, imagining that you are tackling 
the same problem that faced great 
grandpa, how would you start? The 
only material at hand is that which na- 
ture provides. You don’t -want to haul 
it any farther than necessary. Your 
tools are limited to a few basic items. 
Your most valuable assets are your 
hands and your ingenuity. 


Great grandpa began by first scout-. 


ing to determine what materials were 
conveniently nearby and - suitable. 
Would it be rocks? Logs? Or is there 
a clay deposit from which he might 
make bricks? Let’s say he decided on 
a house of stone. 

For a foundation he selected large, 
flat rocks and laid them evenly along a 
keyway he dug by hand. He then care- 
fully fitted together the stones for the 





walls, a difficult and time-consuming 
process, and chinked them with mud. 
Next came the sod roof. To support it 
he cut pole rafters from the closest 
stand of trees. Between the rafters 
he fastened sturdy sticks, and over 
these a layer of brush to prevent the 
sod from falling through. To hold the 
sod in place he fashioned long keeper 
poles, attaching them to the lower ends 
of the rafters by dowels. Lastly came 
the sod itself — not a true sod, but 
usually a mixture of dirt and gravel. 



































Artistic design, often lacking in utility 
buildings, was a feature of the old stone 
structure above, the remains of Fort 
Schellbourne in eastern Nevada. The 
steel doors were tall enough to admit 
a running horse and rider. Opposite — 
Bricks were often set in stone to achieve 
a neater, stronger doorway. This view 
of an old building in Cherry Creek 
shows how the two materials were 
interlaced. 


THE 

Story and photos by Bi Kotinoor HOUSE 

THAT GRANDPA 
BUILT 


. Simple enough? Maybe. But because 
he had no alternative, great grandpa 
and hundreds of other early settlers 
considered it routine to put up their 
own houses and barns. Although most 
had no previous training they built with 
precision and care, as is evidenced by 
the number of old structures around 
the state that are still in surprisingly 
good shape. 

Not all of the early builders were 
novices, however. Among the pioneers 
coming to Nevada were skilled and 
practiced craftsmen who were pressed 
into. service for the construction of 
more ambitious projects, the imposing 
old courthouse at Belmont, for exam- 
ple, or Stokes Castle in Austin, or the 


superbly built homes that appeared in 
the late sixties and seventies in Carson 
City, Virginia City and other early 
towns. 

The Belmont courthouse, con- 
structed more than 100 years ago when 
only primitive dirt roads penetrated the 
area, is a classic example of frontier 
building techniques. All the material 
that went into the structure, including 
the clays from which the bricks were 
manufactured, was obtained locally. 
For the foundation, workers dug 
through the topsoil until they reached 
bedrock, then laid granite blocks 
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weighing thousands of pounds each. 
These they cut and chisled to provide 
a smooth surface for the tons of brick 
that went into the walls of the two- 


story structure. Similarly, they fash- 
ioned smooth granite blocks for the 
sills and lintels. The building stands 
today, defying the ravages of time and 
the elements. 

Brick was quite often available in 
the prosperous, long-established mining 
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Top left— How do you put a sod 
roof on a stone house? Cut a long pole 
and some short ones and install them 
as ridge and rafters, fasten a retainer 
along the eaves, cover with a layer of 
brush to prevent the sod from falling 
through to the dinner table, and lastly 
add the sod. Bottom left — A barn built 
of sticks. Buildings of this type appear 
to be unique to ranches since they are 
seldom, if ever, found in the old mining 
camps. Possibly the ethnic origin of the 
builders was different. Stick construc- 
tion is usually limited to barns and 
service buildings, while the ranch house 
itself is of adobe brick or other solid 
material. Right— The impressively 








sharp profile of Stoke’s Castle in Aus- 
tin. Built in 1897 the castle is a monu- 
ment to the skilled stone masons who 
put it together. Opposite — Found in 
several parts of the state, charcoal 
ovens were made of native stone. These 
ovens near Pioche were unusual in that 
they had flat stone lintels over the 
doors and vent holes rather than arches. 




















camps — Hamilton and Aurora, for 
example — and milled lumber was 
sometimes used although it was costly 
to freight in. The situation changed, 
naturally, as mills were constructed and 
as transportation facilities improved, 
and elegance became a goal that could 
be achieved. 


De 


But to return to the days of the pio- 
neer builders, whether they were ranch- 
ers or miners, whether they lived in 
Austin or Belmont, Delamare or Tus- 
carora, one thing they had in common 
—- of necessity they used materials they 
found at hand. The various ways they 
assembled and tied together the pieces, 
stones or bricks, logs or sticks, is a 
tribute to their ingenuity. 

Stop and closely examine that old 
structure next time you're in a ghost 
town or on a century-old ranch. You'll 
have greater respect for great grandpa’s 
keen eye and strong arm. 





Imagine the effort that went into the 
foundation of the old Courthouse at 
Belmont, above. Also pictured, a primi- 
tive log cabin around a hundred years 
old and part of a masonry wall still 
standing at Hamilton, in eastern Nevada. 
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THEY STAYED CHINESE 

Continued from page 23 

and away they went, yanking their 
means of livelihood out of the 
ground sometimes for a distance 
of 40 or 50 feet. If they were lucky 
enough to follow immediately be- 
hind the tree cutters they retrieved 
good-sized branches, trimmed 
them into sticks and sold them by 
the donkey load. 

To sell the load the Chinese 
would simply plod along the streets 
until some householder in need of 
wood summoned him to the door. 
Naturally the tips of the branches 
were pretty spindly so “Sam” al- 
ways placed the thick ends of the 
sticks facing front and always 
managed to approach his prospec- 
tive customer with the donkey’s 
face forward. To reach an accept- 
able price to both took some man- 
agement. The usual price of a 
donkey-load was “one dolla” but 
weather conditions regulated the 
bargaining. If it looked fairly 
stormy the price would rise to “One 
dolla-quata.” If it was actually 
storming, “one dolla hap.” The cus- 
customer paid before the wood was 
unloaded and often was amazed 
at how little he had purchased. 

Borax brought Chinese to Death 
Valley. Many had wandered from 
Virginia City to harvest borax for 
W. T. Coleman and F. M. (Bor- 
ax) Smith on Teels and Columbus 


Marshes in Esmeralda County, 
Nevada. When Smith and Cole- 
man bought Aaron Winter’s borax 
discovery on the floor of Death 
Valley they immediately trans- 
ferred a gang of Chinese to work 
their holdings there. The Chinese 
gathered borax by shoveling it into 
sleds attached to a rope 100 feet or 
more in length. When the sled was 
filled they snaked it along by the 
rope, transferred the load to two- 
wheeled carts and delivered it to 
Old Harmony Borax Works for re- 
fining. As the work progressed and 
it was necessary to build a road 
connecting Death Valley with the 
railroad at Mohave, Chinese lab- 
orers armed with sledge hammers 
were put to work breaking down 
knife-edged pinnacles of salt in 
order to make a passable surface. 

Desolate Death Valley was 
worlds apart from verdant Napa 
Valley in California, yet indentur- 
ed Chinese were working there, 
too, chipping tunnels out of lime- 
stone to be used for aging and 
storing wine. 

As the Nevada and California 
boom camps matured and became 
stable, orderly communities, the 
Chinese wandered on and the ma- 
jority found their way back to the 
Pacific Coast and settled in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, by now 
one of the most colorful commun- 
ities in the United States. 
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City Within the City 

Chinatown then, as it is today, 
was an exciting and mysterious 
community. Cameo-faced children 
danced in and out of noisy alleys 
while fat, important-looking man- 
darins paced sedately by, their 
hands tucked into brocaded sleeves 
and their eyes veiled to hide the 
fact that they saw and evaluated 
everything within vision. On re- 
ligious and feast days Grant Ave- 
nue took on a carnival air as par- 
ades riotously romped through the 
business district. 

Small shops gave out mysterious 
odors from strange looking foods, 
and, in the windows where herb 
doctors held forth, queer looking 
specimens resembling lizards, frogs 
and snakes fascinated and horri- 
fied curious outsiders. 

In the early days criticism was 
showered on the Chinese for their 
haphazard sanitation and _ their 
habit of bathing in the back yards, 
a practice which caused their white 
neighbors to build high board 
fences. Slave girls peered from be- 
hind barred windows and vege- 
table and wood peddlers trotted 
along in their padded slippers and 
flat black hats while loaded bas- 
kets swung from a pole balanced 
on a shoulder. Chinese housewives 
bargained brazenly and noisily 
with the tradesmen, and the bang- 
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bang-bang of exploding firecrack- 
ers made a merry din whenever 
there was the slightest excuse for a 
celebration. 

Fine oriental bazaars opened 
their doors, among them being 
Sing Fat’s located on the corner of 
Grant Avenue and California 
Street. A Chinese merchant, Mr. 
Tong Bong, a man of wealth and 
great civic pride owned the Sing 
Fat Bazaar which housed a price- 
less collection of oriental art ob- 
jects. Indeed, travelers to San 
Francisco felt a visit to that fas- 
cinating city was incomplete unless 
they visited his treasure house of 
rare Ming china, exquisite ivories, 
limpid green gem jade, wondrous 
carved woods, the finest of delicate 
silks, exotic perfumes, and the 
beautifully painted silken kimonas 
which were carefully lifted from 
carved camphor chests for charm- 
ing, delicately - featured Chinese 
girls to model — all in an atmos- 
phere of sandalwood incense and 
Chinese inscrutability as oriental 
as the most innermost section of 
Canton. 

Yes, although the rich mandarin 
or the poor indentured came to 
America to find fulfillment and to 
raise a family in freedom and se- 
curity, in spirit they never left the 
land of their ancestors. They lived, 
loved and prospered in America, 
but they stayed Chinese. ka 
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Explore the High Sierra and the val- 
leyS around Reno and Lake Tahoe. 
Visit colorful Virginia City; absorb 
Carson City’s historic charm. 
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“Goh 
abe” 


By Roberta McConnell 


The Candy Dance in Genoa, an annual event for 
more than half a century, might be considered Doug- 
las County’s counterpart to the Cotillion Ball of New 
Orleans. 

Begun in 1919 by Mrs. Lily Finnegan who pat- 
terned the occasion after a dance she had attended 
while on a river cruise, Genoa’s Candy Dance has 
grown from a small community event to one attended 
by as many as 2,000 guests from all of the surround- 
ing area. 

Candy dance is the one time of the year when 
Nevadans celebrate in the true pioneer fashion, to a 
great extent emulating the fall harvest balls of dec- 
ades past. 

Beginning with a buffet supper cooked by the 
women of Genoa and served by the men, women and 
youngsters of the town, Candy Dancers digress at 
their pleasure to the Town Hall, across the road from 
the Masonic Hall where dinner is served. 

There, amid decorations of red and white stream- 
ers and garden flowers, dancers are welcome to “cut 
as fancy a pigeon wing” as was ever tripped by the 
pioneers. 

The Candy Dance was first conceived as a means 
of rasing money so that Genoa — Nevada’s first 
settlement — might purchase its own street lights 
and pay its own light bills. | 
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Photos by Jim Reinheller 
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Generally scheduled in the later part of Septem- 
ber, the Candy Dance is an event for everyone in the 
community. Children are always as welcome as 
adults and are kept equally busy. 

Profits from the Candy Dance no longer are 
needed to operate the street lights but are used for 
other worthy purposes such as to keep the dirt streets 
of the town in repair, to repaint its community 
church and — the current project — to finance the 
new firehouse, being built by men of the town. 

The Candy Dance offers each of the 170 resi- 
dents of Genoa an opportunity to take a hand in the 
biggest social event of the season. But more than 
that, the Candy Dance is when all westerners can 
take part in an old, old-fashioned “jollification,” 
scarcely different now from the time of its inception 
five score years ago. LI 


Above, candies, homemade by the women of Genoa 
for their Candy Dance are being sacked by three 
busy ladies, Mrs. Marilyn Vassey, Mrs. Ione Fettic, 
and Mrs. Beryl Rassmussen. Left, Virtually un- 
changed over the years, Genoa now has a paved 
Main Street, but the Candy Dance supper is still — 
served in the Masonic Hall (center) where the first 
supper was enjoyed in 1919, 
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Four hungry youngsters come by to examine the 
array of candies being packed for sale at the dance. 
Keeping an eye on them is Mrs. Rufus Adams who 
helped make the goodies. Right, the firechief of 
Genoa, Rufus Adams, mans the stalwart old 1921 
engine which is still very much in use. Proceeds from 
the dance help support the fire department. 


On page 59, following — view of the century-old 
commercial center of Genoa. Also shown, supper 
being served inside the Masonic Hall; and an old 
poster announcing an early Genoa celebration. 
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LICENSED REAL ESTATE BROKER 


Country Club 


Realty of Incline 


(702)831-0144 
P. O. Box 507 — Incline Village, Nev. 





--- About the contributors 


ANTHONY AMARAL is the author of two new books 
published this summer, “Movie Horses” and “Will James, 
Gilt Edged Cowboy.” Mrs. LILLLIAN N. NINNIS of 
Reno is presently at work on a history of Tonopah. 
SAMUEL G., HOUGHTON, a prominent Reno sports- 
man and conservationist, will also be represented in our 
next issue with an article on other desert lakes. DAVID 
TOLL has recently completed a story for TRUE Mag- 
azine about a robbery and murder in Jarbidge. BILL 
KOHLMOOS, a mining engineer in Ely, spends much 
of his spare time in the field with his cameras. ROBERTA 
McCONNELL writes regularly for the “Gardnerville 
Record Courier.” Special thanks go to MARTIN 
MIFFLIN, staff member of the Desert Research Institute 
in Reno, for technical assistance in developing material 
for the article on remnant lakes. 


--- photo credits 


Front Cover: design by Ken Webster. Branding: photos 
by Don Holt and, page 5, Jim Reinheller. Psychedelic 
Camera: photos by Jim Deitch, Las Vegas News Bureau. 
They Stayed Chinese: historic photos courtesy Southern 
Pacific Railroad, color views courtesy San Francisco 
Convention and Visitors Bureau. Pyramid Lake: photos 
by Philip Hyde. Hunting the Mug: photos by Don Don- 
dero, courtesy the Holiday Hotel. Basques: photos by 
Don Wolter. Hoover Dam: sketch by Bob Bechtel. 
House That Grandpa Built: photos by Bill Kohlmoos. 
Candy Dance: photos by Jim Reinheller. 
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a Natural Gas “Line -‘That ts... 


Even now, Natural Gas pipe lines range across the length and breadth 
of Nevada’s vast geography — bringing efficient, economical fuel 
to thousands of users. What’s more, Southwest Gas is always on 
the move to make Natural Gas available wherever it is needed. 
Dynamic growth calls for dynamic fuel — Natural Gas. Naturally! 
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